Ricardo Eichmann, The Design of Ancient Egyptian 
Spikelutes. All that Eichmann says regarding his approach 
to the reconstruction of historical instruments, or 
‘Historischer Nachbau’, is well put. It is certain that late 
19" and early 20“ century reconstructions of instruments, 
and here harpsichords and the good name of Arnold 
Dolmetsch spring to mind, have had their disputable 
moments. However, we would not be where we stand today 
had it not been for their mistakes and should be humbly 
grateful for they have taken the blame in our stead. And 
what of Leonard Woolley’s aberration with his teratologic 
reconstruction of Pu Abi’s Ur ‘harp-lyre’ which was still 
praised at the British Museum some years ago. But it was 
the same Woolley who was hagiologically inspired with his 
preservation of the Ur silver lyre without which it would 
have had vanished for ever. The history of preservation and 
subsequently of reconstruction of the instruments of the 
past teaches us one essential matter which is that we must 
at all times be humble for the mistakes all of us have and 
will make, without any doubt, as we shall have to face them 
in due time. Eichmann also says that we should avoid 
rebuilding instruments in an anachronistic way. This again 
is certain. However, sometimes and in the absence of 
sufficient evidence, subjectivist reconstruction will always 
reveal more than objective abstention. In the field of 
archaeo-organology there is only one rule which can be set 
in stone and it says that all that is not reversible must never 
be attempted on any extant material. All else has its merits 
because it allows for countless empirical experimentation 
from which much can be learnt if carefully assessed. 
Regarding proportionality, the standard is man himself as 
indeed it is the comfortable playing of an instrument which 
is the key to good music, evidently. Thus the natural 
position of fingers on a lute neck or on the body of a flute is 
the goal. Only then the laws of proportionality for scaling 
can apply and this is the reason why no two similar 
instruments of the antiquity have identical patterns of 
proportion but would probably had they belonged to the 
same musician. The absence of textual or iconographic 


evidence of workshops where instruments would have been 
made might indicate that instruments were made by their 
players. This would also account for the absence of any 
apparent standard in their making and that therefore the 
approportionating of the strings would be in function of the 
musician/maker’s own anthropometry. RD 


